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PHOTO CLAIMED—DENIED 


eo 


Supposed flipper of Nessie taken by an underwater camera in 1972. This high 
contrast image, published in Technology Review in 1976, was produced by the 
Academy of Applied Science following computer enhancements at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. A claim has now been made that the photo was 
“retouched.”’ ( © Academy of Applied Science.) 


The wide-circulation popular 
science magazine Discover car- 
ried an article in its Septem- 
ber, 1984, issue claiming that 
one of the famed Miaiiipper 
photos of Nessie, taken in 1972 
by an underwater camera operated 
by the Academy of Applied Sci- 
ence (AAS), had been "re- 
vouched,” and, by implication. 
that fraudulent evidence was in- 
volved. 


The allegations in Discover 
are the latest in a long series 


of attacks on the venerable 
Scottish lake monster in recent 
years. The first came from mam- 
malogist Maurice Burton, former 
Deputy Keeper at the British 
Museum (Natural History), writ- 
ing in New Scientist in 1982, 
who explained Nessie sightings 
as misidentifications of normal 
events, Sparticullarly otters™ at 
play (see "Log Ness Monster?," 
Newsletter, Winter 1982). This 
was followed by an article by 
Scottish engineer Robert P's 
Craig, who specifically proposed 
rotting tree trunks being thrust 
to the loch's surface by 
trapped, pressurized gas (see 


same Newsletter article above). 


The following year, Ronald 
Binns published his book The 
Loch Ness Mystery Solved. The 
book attempts to explain all 
sightings in terms of mirages 
and misinterpretations of 
otters, birds, deer, etc. The 
book was published in England in 
1983 and is scheduled for publi- 
cation in the United States in 
early 1985. (Details will appear 
in a future newsletter, and the 
book will also be reviewed in 
the journal.) Then, in early 
1984, Scotsman Steuart Campbell 
published an article claiming 
that the famed surgeon's’ photo 
was hoaxed, that Colonel Wilson, 
the witness, knew he was” only 
photographing an otter (see sep- 
arate article, this issue). 


The new Discover claim, con- 
tained “in san article ‘entitided 
"The (Retouched) Loch Ness’ Mon- 
ster" in its regular Skeptical 
Eye column, is based on informa- 
tion provided by two Rochester, 
New York, engineers, Rikki 
Razdan and Alan Kielar, who 
spent several months at _ Loch 
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the article. 


neering professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), was the inventor of the 
strobe flash, and is considered 
the "father" of time-lapse 
photography. Charles Wyckoff 
originally developed the special 
films used to photograph atomic 
explosions. And Martin Klein is 
a major designer and manufac- 
turer of side-scan sonars. 
Although in the past others had 
claimed that the images in the 
photographs are open to differ- 
ent (i.e., non-"monster") inter- 
pretations, nobody before _ had 
actually implied that fraud had 
been involved in their produc- 
calor = Because of the potential 
importance of the photos in sup- 
porting the unknown animal hypo- 
thesis, and because of the 
seriousness of the Discover 
allegations, the Editor has 
attempted to obtain accurate 
facts, which are summarized 
below. 


Ness in 1983 attempting to ob- 
tain evidence of Nessie. Razdan 
and Kielar deployed about 
$100,000 worth of equipment at 
the loch, including 144 mini- 
sonar transducers and nine auto- 
matically triggered biopsy dart 
harpoons to Collect tissue 
samples (see Newsletter, Winter, 
1963 ) 


The Editor wrote to Mik 
Demack on November 26, 1984, 
stating that he would appreciate 
"a summary of the documentation 
you do have, which supports the 
statements in the article," as 


well as an indication" of the 
errors and distortions that you 


feel can be pinpointed" in the 
Wyckoff response. The Editor 
emphasized that the Society 
takes no position on the matter, 
bute that “at as darihicudlt for ime 
to present an objective summary 
without more information at 
hand." No response was received 
from Mr. Demack, nor from any- 
body else at Discover. Mie’: 
Jaroff, meanwhile, had returned 
vor Ghe “‘sciencestakt at Time, 
which like Discover is published 
by Time-Life Inc. The Editor 
wrote to Dr. Rines on the’ same 
date, requesting his cooperation 
in clarifying the matter. Dirr. 
Rines responded with a telephone 
call _ain whitch he stated that 
the Discover allegations were 
false and outrageous. He re- 
quested that, as Discover 
refused to publish Mr. Wyckoff's 
letter, the Society provide AAS 
space to respond to the allega- 
tions, to which the Editor 


Coming up with negative re- 
sults--no large animals swam 
below their floating transducers 
--Razdan and Kielar returned to 
the United States frustrated and 
disappointed. They then concen- 
trated on debunking previous 
Loch Ness findings, particularly 
those produced by the AAS’ group 
headed by Robert Rines. "They 
were able to account, one by 
one, for the monsters detected 
by the cameras or sonars. of 
other expeditions," stated Dis- 
cover. "The Rochester engineers 
asked Allan Gillespie of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory [JPL], who 
had done the computer’ enhance- 
ment of the [AAS] pictures, to 
send them copies of the enhanced 
shots he had returned to Rines. 
To their astonishment, the 
images were grainy and indis- 
tinct, and bore little resem- 
blance to flippers." Discover 


Soon after the Discover alle- 
gations were published, the Edi- 
tor learned of (and received a 
copy of) a letter of rebuttal 
from Mr. Wyckoff to Discover. 
Mr. Wyckoff accused Discover of 
misquoting him and creating 
"False and seriously misleading 


ran a copy of the photo the AAS impressions." Soon afterwards, agreed. 
had published (see cover of this | quite by chance, the Editor met 
newsletter), and aocopy of an Mrs Leon Jaroff, Discover's In the meantime,g the Editor 


spoke on the telephone with Dr. 
Gillespie at JPL. Dr. Gillespie 
confirmed having sent Razdan and 
Kielar computer-enhanced ver- 
Silons./ of “the Rings -photoes;, at 
their request, including Yhe one 
which appeared in Discover. He 
was never directly interviewed 
by the magazine, however. 


managing editor, at a confer- 
ence, and he raised the matter 
of the AAS photos. Mr. Jaroff 
informed the Editor that Dis- 
cover stood behind its original 
article because of certain evi- 
dences in its files (presumably 
supplied by Razdan and Kielar), 
and that he had no intention of 
publishing Wyckoff's letter, 
which he stated was full of 
"errors: | andedistortions..." The 
Editor asked if it would be pos- 
sible for him to obtain copies 
of such evidences. Mr. Jaroff 
informed him that, while it was 


enhanced version obtained from 
Dr. Gillespie: 


The magazine then quoted Dr. 
Gillespie as stating that "the 
published pictures look a little 
suspicious around the margins," 
and quoted Charles Wyckoff, a 
member of the Rines team, as 
stating that "after JPL finished 
with the photographs, they were 
retouched. Rines' is the ‘onilty 
one who could know how much they 
were retouched or who retouched 
them." 


The two AAS "flipper" photo- 


Dr. Gillespie stated’ that. the 
enhancements he had returned to 
AAS in 1972 were, in fact, con- 
siderably less clear to, “the 
human eye than the versions pub- 
lished by AAS 4 years later in 


graphs, together with the later against the magazine's policy to Technology Review, Vol. 
(1975) "body" and "head" photos, provide copies of confidential | 78(5):25-40O (March-April, 1976), 
have always been considered informatwton, “an itis files, it and elsewhere. He stated that 


AAS had apparently combined 
various different enhancements 
in a "sandwich" form to come up 
with their final flipper image. 
He stated that, if that were the 


might be. possiblie™ to ‘proviide 
certain summaries or segments 
verbally, and that he_- should 
contact Richard Demack, the 
reporter at Discover who wrote 


reliable. Those involved have 
impeccable reputations. Rines 
is dean of the Franklin Pierce 
Law Center in New Hampshire. 
Harold "Doc" Edgerton, an engi- 
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there was nothing intrin- 
Ssically improper in the proce- 
dure, but that AAS should have 
detailed the procedure when pub- 
lishing the photos, which it did 
not do. Thus, it appears that 
if the Rines group did, in fact, 
combine data in such a way as to 
make the image more perceivable 
to the human eye without intro- 
ducing new data--such as in air- 
brushing or retouching--then 


case, 


Discover's allegation of "re- 
touching" has no merit. Dre 
Gillespie also stated that the 
procedures outlined in Mrs 


Wyckoff's unpublished letter to 
Discover, which he had seen (and 
which is reproduced below), "are 
reasonable, but require more de- 
tailed technical explanations 
before a detailed understanding 
of how the pictures were pro- 
duced can be arrived at." 


The Editor also clarified 
some other points with Dr. Gil- 
lespie. The Discover article 
talks about "the" computer- 


enhanced photo, giving the mis- 
leading impression that just one 
enhancement is produced in image 
processing. In fact, many dif- 
ferent enhancements can be pro- 
duced, showing different’ con- 
trasts and pseudocolors--which 
was the case in this instance-- 
conveying either more or less 
recognizable information to the 


human eye. When Discover’ and 
Razdan and Kielar talk about 
"the" enhancement, they have 
either a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the computer-enhancement 
process--as in fact many people 
do--or they purposefully at- 
tempted to make the AAS case 
weaker in a misleading way. Ie 


is also not clear why Razdan and 
Kielar addressed the merits of 
only one flipper photo, when 
there actually were two photos 
involved, taken about a minute 
apart. 


Dr. Gillespie also thinks 
that, before further discussion 
ensues, investigators should go 


back to the original transparen- 
cies to see if any details which 
resemble the supposed Loch Ness 
animals are actually present. 
"The purpose of the attempted 


photography of Nessie, and _ the 
subsequent computer enhance- 
ments," he stated to the Editor, 
"was to help resolve the contro- 
versy over the existence of such 
animals in the loch, not to pro- 
duce endless new debates over 
the merits of different techni- 
eal procedures." 


To further evaluate the case, 
the Editor consulted with B. Roy 
Frieden, of the Optical Sciences 
Center at the University of Ari- 
zona. Dr. Frieden, who did the 
enhancements of the Mansi photo 
of the Lake Champlain Monster 
(see Newsletter, Summer’ 1982) 
was the principal developer of 
computer-enhancement techniques 
in the 1960s. After examining 
the various images in Technology 
Review and Discover, and 
studying the response by Mr. 
Wyckoff, Dr. Frieden felt that a 
more detailed explanation is 
needed from the AAS group 
detailing the exact steps taken 
to produce the final images. 
"There are still unresolved 
questions which would have to be 
answered," he stated, "before 
any definitive conclusion can be 
reached." He added: "ISC read- 
ers cannot--and _ should not-- 
reach a final conclusion at this 
PoOmmiba" 

A statement from the Academy, 


taken up mainly by the text of 
Mr. Wyckoff's unpublished let- 
ter, appears below. Normally, 
the Newsletter does not publish 


authored texts, except letters, 


but an exception is being made 
in this case. Messrs. Razdan 
and Kielar are welcome to re- 


spond to the Academy's statement 
if they wish. 


STATEMENT BY THE ACADEMY OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE IN RESPONSE 
TO ALLEGATIONS PUBLISHED BY 
DISCOVER MAGAZINE 


In an article 
the September, 1984, issue of 
Discover magazine, based upon 
communications from Rikki Razdan 
and Alan Kielar, the Academy of 
Applied ‘Seitences ins vwaccused ,of 
"retouching" a computer-enhanced 
picture to make a flipper out of 


appearing in 
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One of several computer-generated images 
processed at the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, which Discover magazine refers to as 
“the” Jet Propulsion Laboratory com- 
puter-enhanced photograph. 


here Other experiments were 
criticized as unscientific and 
spurious. 


We have to counter this 
would-be expose challenging the 
authenticity of earlier results 
of the Academy and other groups, 
lest silence, which is what the 
slipshod and sensation-directed 
character of these articles 
deserves, be misinterpreted as 
admission, and perpetuated by 
future writers. In the past, we 
have not answered such allega- 
tions, and have thus_ provided 
ammunition for’ sensationalists 
to use without effective remedy 
under libel law. 


Because he had _ been 
oue, of  Cconitext; Mr. 
chose to respond to Discover, 
pointing out the serious. errors 
of these charges. The then man- 
aging editor of Discover, how- 
ever, refused not only to print 
Mr... Wyckoff's- letter, ‘but diid 
not print anysother diekters to 
the editor sent by knowledgeable 
persons}, Copies of which Metters 
were sent to the Academy for 
information purposes, including 
a letter questioning Discover's 
ethics by Nigel Sitwell, the 
former editor of Wildlife, who 
had some years earlier written a 
thorough analysis of these pic- 
tures with the aid of the origi- 


quoted 
Wyckoff 


nal and enhanced versions’ and 
personal discussions with the 
investigators and the enhancers 
(Wildlife, March, 1976). 


We are 
opportunity 
straight by 


grateful for the 
to set the record 
reproducing below 
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Mr. Wyckoff's unpublished 
sponse to Discover. 


re= 


HEHE 


"IT. would like to respond to 
your Skeptical Eye column en- 
titled "The (Retouched) Loch 
Ness Monster" in your September, 
1984, issue, because you have 
misquoted my conversation with 
you which changed both meaning 
and context, and thus’ have 
created false and seriously mis- 
leading impressions. Because of 
this, I ask that this letter be 


printed in full. 


"At the outset, let me make 
it clear that the Academy of 
Applied Science has never pro- 
duced or released a single 'JPL 
computer-enhanced photograph' 
with the slightest bit of 
"retouching' or change. Further- 
more, I state with certainty 
that Robert H. Rines has had no 
involvement with retouching of 
any kind of photography, despite 
the outrageous innuendo to the 
contrary 2 


"When the original 1972 film 

developed by Kodak under 
bond, the transparencies, in 
original form and without any 
enhancement, were examined by me 
and various authorities, includ- 
ing those at the Smithsonian, 
who were responsible for the 
published descriptions of the 
appendage shown therein, now 
called a 'flipper.' The Academy 
released a copy of the original 
picture to which you refer--but 
do not’ show--without any en- 
hancement, at the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers NEREM 72 lecture by Rines 
on November 1, 1972, in Boston. 
Shortly thereafter, the same 
material was displayed at the 
Boston Museum of Science, in 
which I participated, and where 
Lt was dubbed the so-called 
“Raines ! (pictures 


was 


"Subsequent versions were 
printed in newspapers and maga- 
zines with whatever ‘retouching’ 
the photographic departments of 
those publications considered 
appropriate to show in print in 


their media what the 
encies showed. 


transpar- 


"By the time Technology 
Review published our article in 
1976, to which you refer, photo- 
graphic copies had been made _ by 
the Academy and others of ver- 
sions enhanced by two tech- 
niques. The first version was a 
composite of the original copy 
transparency with negatives of 
several different JPL computer- 
enhanced digital reconstructions 
(not just the single edge- 
enhanced high-pass filtered ver- 
sion you label 'the actual JPL 
computer-enhanced photograph'). 
The composite was an entirely 
proper procedure that produced a 
picture containing all eke 
information of the original film 
with edges of any solid objects 
emphasized as delineated by the 
computer scans. The second ver- 
sion was made by the well-known 
technique of photographic con- 
trast enhancement of the origi- 
nal film based on the same areas 
emphasized by the computer- 
enhanced scans (and in that 
sense only, 'retouched'). This 
is also a recognized and proper 
procedure. 


"Two of these versions were 
reproduced in Technology Review 
in 1976, together with a third 
JPL computer-enhanced version 
(which you do not mention), all 
under a single legend of com- 
puter-enhanced pictures. At the 
time this legend seemed approp- 
riate, but as we now see, it did 
not technically fully describe 
the compositing enhancement 
applied to the upper ‘'flipper' 
pictures. We regret any confu- 
sion this may have created. The 
first two pictures more accur- 
ately could have been separately 
labeled ‘composite photographs 
of successive original film 
transparencies using several 
different JPL computer-enhanced 
digital reconstructions from the 
original film transparencies'; 
and the third picture could have 
been labeled ‘reproduction of 
JPL edge-enhanced scan of origi- 
nal film transparency .' 
all come to be 


"These have 
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popularly and _ loosely called 
"computer-enhanced' photographs, 
but in no case do they represent 
retouching of the JPL digitally 
reconstructed pietures '. 


"The upper sepia picture of 
your article, which you mislabel 
as Robert Rines' famous flipper 
picture, supposedly enhanced by 
a computer at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory,' is not, in fact the 
original picture that the Aca- 
demy released, but is probably 
one of what must by now be hun- 
dreds of magazine or other 
reproductions of the Technology 
Review version, using whatever 
‘retouching’ those magazines may 
have introduced--but all showing 
the same basic shape. 


"The 
should 
original 


second picture (which 
not be equated with the 

pretuire, as above 
explained) is, in Gillespie's 
words, a ‘reconstruction of the 
high-pass filtered digital image 
of the original transparency 
provided by the Academy. The 
effect of the enhancement has 
been to remove the strong illu- 
mination gradient detail seen in 
the original transparency, while 
also emphasizing the edges of 
any objects in the scene.' 

"Your implication that’ the 
“Rines pileture” that you purport 
to show is a retouched version 
of the lower computer-enhanced 
PLCLUre Ts!) drresponms bile. Your 
correspondents, in their 'pains- 
taking' research, never even 
asked to see the original trans- 
parencies! 


"Turning to the discussion of 
our many sonar results, the 
statement that, in 1972, the 
picture in question was taken by 
the underwater camera ‘after a 
sonar device...detected...two 
large moving objects' is also an 
incorrect reporting of the 
actual operation. Im fact, the 
pictures were taken at fixed 
time intervals automatically and 
independently of the sonar. You 
have totally missed the point of 
the spectacular corroboration of 
independent sonar and = photo- 
graphic detection. Your claim 
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that the sonar merely shows 
‘wakes of boats' demonstrates, 
furthermore, that you failed to 


unearth the article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1978, issue of IEEE Spec- 
emum , a publication of the 
Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, co- 
authored by Harold E. &dgerton, 
Of IMIR, and myself, which 
reports our recording of sonar 
signatures from large moving 
underwater objects which are 
strikingly similar to those of 
1972, in the absence of 'wakes' 
or other artifacts. 


"The Academy, after seeing 
your article, extended to your 
correspondents [Razdan and 
Kielar] an invitation to bring 
their ‘evidence’ and concerns to 
a meeting of the Academy’ team 
and other experts, and to review 
the original Academy films, 
their JPL enhancements, the ori- 
ginal 1972 sonar charts and 
records, the 1975 “photographs 
and their JPL enhancements, and 
the 1976 and subsequent’ sonar 


"The Surgeon's Monster Hoax" 
is the title of an article which 
appeared in the April 20, 1984, 
issue of The British Journal of 
Photography . Written by Scots- 
man Steuart Campbell, the arti- 
cle attempts to debunk the 
authenticity of the Wilson 
photograph of the Loch Ness Mon- 


ster, which is considered the 
Holasisne” picture of Nessie 
because of its depiction of a 


long neck and a small head. 


The photograph was taken by 
kite . Gols Kenneth Wilson, a 
London surgeon who served in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps during 
World War II. The event took 
place in April of 1934, when 
Wilson was vacationing in Scot- 
land. He never claimed to have 
seen or photographed "the mon- 


ster"--as Nessie had been dubbed 
just the year before--and, in 
fact, refused to become involved 
in the ensuing publicity. 


HOAX CLAIMED FOR 
WILSON PHOTO 


results, and to discuss’ the 
facts; but your correspondents 
refused the invitation, and 
refused to supply the Academy 
with their 'evidence,' or’ even 
the names of their sources of 
information, and said that, as 
far as they were concerned, the 
Loch Ness Monster matter was 


closed. 


“Dre iGalitlcspie says that he 
has repeatedly pointed out’ (and 
warned your correspondents) that 


the whole issue of enhancements 
is here something of a 'red her- 
rings, ine ethat! the original 
unenhanced (and published ) 
Academy /Rines pictures show 
these objects also. The en- 
hancements only ideally make 
shapes in the originals more 
conspicuous. 


“igalsitily., we would have 
thought that, if you had in- 
tended to be objective, you 
would have really tried 1 Xe) 
ascertain what Rines had to 'say 
about all this' before rushing 


Campbell, in his new analy- 
sis); uses the relationship 
between a circle and an ellipse 
to determine that Wilson must 
have had his camera tilted down- 
wards at an angle of 19°, mean- 
ing that the object could not 
have been more than about 309 
feet away. In a letter to 
Constance Whyte in June, 1955, 
however, Dr. Wilson had stated 
that the object he photographed 
was "some distance out from the 
shore, perhaps 200-300 yards 
Oute. 


The difference between Wil- 
son's written estimate (600-900 
feet), and the distance which 


comes out of Campbell's calcula- 


tions (309 feet) is consider- 
able. The location of the event 
also becomes important. Inethe 


same letter cited above, Wilson 


stated: aC abeut 7:30 am, @ 
stopped by the roadside 2 or 3 
miles on the Inverness side of 
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into print. Your correspondents 
[Razdan and Kielar] knew well 
his address in Scotland, since 
they met him there (as well as 
earlier in the United States), 
and he extended to them the 
courtesies of the Academy, 
including use of its raft and 
other facilities at Loch Ness." 


HEE 


We appreciate this opportu- 
nity to set the record straight, 
and we hope that we may have 
offered some discouragement to 
other seekers of publicity and 
sensation, and after-the-event 
rewriters of history. 


ACADEMY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


Robert H. Rines 
Harold E. Edgerton 
Charles W. Wyckoff 
Martin Klein 
Robert Needleman 
Howard S. Curtis 


Invermoriston at a point where 
the road is some hundred feet 
above the loch. As recently as 
1954, I tried to find the exact 
spot; but could not piace at 
within a mile. The road, of 
course, has’ been rebuilt since 
then." By studying an 1874 
Ordnance Survey map of the area, 
Campbell believes that he can 
pinpoint this ‘Yewaet Spots,” 
despite the fact that the map 
was prepared 60 years prior to 
the event, and the northern road 
along the loch had been com- 
pletely rebuilt and widened in 
the early 1930s. Important to 
Campbell's thesis is that the 
candidate locations be about 100 
feet above the water, as Wilson 
had stated, and have a "clear 
view" of the loch. Whether an 
area which did not have a "clear 
view" in 1874, when the Ordnance 
Survey map was prepared, might 
have had one in 1934, not 
addressed by Campbell. 


is 


After locating what he _  be- 
eves to be the “exact spot," a 
field on a promontory with a 
clear view about 100 feet above 
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the height at which he_- stood 
above the water, allowed others 
to conclude that he had seen the 
‘monster’. 


camera (probably only 16 meters 
[52 feet] offshore). With a 
lens angle of 36°, the picture 
plane at the object must be 19.5 
meters [64 feet] high, and since 
the object constitutes only 3.6% 
Of Uchemvoval’Epicture height, it 
must be only 0.70 meters [2 
feet 3 inches) high...that is a 
rather small monster!" 


Readers may examine the 
photo, reproduced here}, to 
determine for themselves if it 
resembles the tail of a diving 
otter. The only person who Knows 
for certain how the photo was 
taken, and what it depicts, is 
Lots Col. R. Kenneth Wilson, 
M.D., and _ he died in Australia 
in 1969. oO 


MESSAGE 
FROM THE 
EDITOR 


Considerable space has’ been 
allocated in this issue to the 
recent controversy surrounding 
one of the Rines underwater 
"flipper" photos of Nessie, long 
considered a prime piece of evi- 
dence in cryptozoology. We have 
attempted to obtain and present 
the details relevant to the case 
--both the negative allegations 
and the responses to the allega- 
tions--in an objective manner, 
and have also consulted with two 
specialists in image processing, 
one of whom did the original 
computer enhancements. 


Campbell then goes on to 
review some explanations given 
previously for the Wilson photo, 
and concludes that the "otter 
hypothesis" of mammalogist Maur- 
“uces ‘Buritoneis theywmost likely. 
Burton, formerly with the Bri- 
tish Museum (Natural History), 
presented hes= views) © in New 
Scientist in 1982 (see Newslet- 
ter, Winter, 1982, and Burton's 
Comment in Cryptozoology, Vol. 
2, 41985). 


The 1934 Wilson photograph. The neck of 
a large unkown animal, or the tail of a 
diving otter? (Associated Newspapers 
photo.) 


the water, Campbell calculated 
that, because of the size of the 
field, Wilson must have been no 
more) than abowt 223 feet from 
the object, far less than the 
600-900 feet he described. Fur- 
thermore, Campbell concludes 
that “there iisiine point gm the 
field where Wilson could have 
steed .to #see ane obgect.tin, ithe 
water at the required angle." 


In his final conclusions, 
Campbell states that Wilson was 
"not honest about where he stood 
when he took the photograph, and 
the evidence suggests that he 
did this deliberately to leave 
the impression that he had 
photographed a large object. He 
realized that a height of 30 
meters (98 feet] was more con- 
sistent with his estimate of 
distance than a height of 10 
meters [33 feet].... His subse- 
quent "failure" ‘to llocate the 
camera position may be explained 
by the need to avoid exposure of 
hiswmhoaxs = +: Surely Wilson and 
his friend could identify an 
otter; they must have known 
exactly what the object was, and 
yet he never suggested that 
explanation sac Somehow (per- 
haps deliberately) he managed to 
capture the [otter's] tail while 
it was erect.... That Wilson 
knew that he had photographed an 
otter may explain the care with 
which he always avoided any 
claim that he had photographed 
the 'monster.' The analysis 
shows that the size and shape of 
the “oObjiectte sin the picture iis 
Consistent with an otter..... It 
must be concluded that Wilson 
photographed nothing more 
extraordinary than an otter at 
play. However, he concealed 
this fact, and by lying about 


Campbell continues: ithe 
bottom of the picture must’ sub- 
tend an angle of about 35° to 
the horizontal. Since no fore- 
ground appears in the picture, 
it is impossible for it to have 
been taken from the field men- 
tioned above, which in any case 
falls at a much shallower angle. 
To avoid foreground, the photo- 
graph must have been taken from 
a point where the shore falls 
away at an angle of at least 
Spice On Wilson's route, such a 
point is not reached ‘untill ‘the 
road drops down to within 9 
meters [30 feet] of the water, 
when the shore is only about 15 
meters (49 feet] from the road 
and is unobstructed by trees. 
Consequently, I conclude that it 
was at such a point that Wilson 
stopped tor take. the photo- 
graphsiz...2. Dt will be seen that 
the 'monster' is now less' than 
30 meters (98 feet] from the 


Because the principals at the 
receiving end of the allegations 
have not been permitted to re- 
spond in the same forum (Dis- 
cover magazine), Dr. Rines and 
his Academy of Applied Science 
team have been given space in 
this newsletter to respond. 
Messrs. Razdan and Kielar, and 
the staff of Discover, are wel- 
come, in turn, to respond to the 
Rines group. Readers are re- 
minded that, in line with the 
ISC Policy Statement published 
in the last (Autumn) newsletter, 
the Society takes no official 
position in this’ controversy, 
but merely serves as a forum for 
publishing the pertinent infor- 
mation. 


-- J. Richard Greenwell 
Editor 
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SAN DIEGO 
MEETING 
DETAILS 


Final plans have been made 
for the 1985 Membership Meeting 
in San Diego, to be held on 
Saturday, May 25, and hosted by 
ISC Board Member Forrest Wood. 
Because of logistical problems 
(security and renovations) at 
the Hubbs-Seaworld Research 
Institute, the meeting has been 
moved to The Atlantis, a nearby 
restaurant owned by Seaworld. 
The exact address is 2595 Ingram 
Street, in Mission Bay. 


session on "Fantastic Zoology," 
which European ISC members’ may 
find interesting. 


The final program includes 
talks by Richard Greenwell ("A 
Proposed Classification System 
for Cryptozoology"); Forrest 
Wood ("Historical Background on 
the Giant Octopus"); Roy Mackal 
("Histological and Amino Acid 
Analysis of the Giant Octopus 
Tissue"); and Tom Williams ("The 
Ri Unmasked: A Lesson for Cryp- 
tozoology™) - oO 


BRIGHTON 
SYMPOSIUM 
REMINDER 


European members, and those 
visiting Europe next summer, are 
reminded of the symposium "Cryp- 
tozoology: The Search for  Un- 
known or Supposedly Ext inet 
Animals," to be held as part of 
the Third International Congress 
of Systematic and Evolutionary 


The Congress' announcement 
states: "Fantastic zoological 
entities have inspired and 
fascinated mankind for cen- 
Gur hesr Thus, an army of mon- 
strous animals occupied and 
ruled the medieval oceans... 
timid unicorns...were caught in 
the forest by using a virgin for 
bait...goblins, rhinogrades, and 
Nessie have so far been the 
subject of numerous’ ecological 
considerations and scientific 
analyses." The announcement 
adds that the session will be 
"devoted to the care and protec~ 
tion of such impressive beings." 
Serious and humorous”) contribu- 
tions are invited, and prizes 
will be awarded to the most fan- 
GRasivae 


The meeting will begin in the 
East Room at 11 a.m. with a 
social hour, during which wine 
will be served. This will be 
followed by lunch from noon to 
i: 30)” fpysnit. At least four talks 
will be given in the afternoon, 


Interested persons should 
contact Gabriele Peters, German 


followed by a panel discussion Biology (ICSEB III) at the Uni- Zoological Society, Olbersweg 
with questions and answers from versity of Sussex, England, July 24, 200 Hamburg 50, West Ger- 
the floor. The program will be 4-10, 1985. The symposium, many . Oo 


scheduled for Sunday, July 7, 
will include presentations’ by 
Bernard Heuvelmans, David Hep- 
pell, Roy Mackal, Grover Krantz, 
Christine Janis, Richard Green- 
well, Helmut Hemmer, and Piotr 


informal. 


Capacity in the East Room is 
limited to 80 persons. Badges 
will not be issued, as stated in 
a previous (Autumn) newsletter, 


QUOTATIONS 


but there will be a $10 per per- Klafkowski. Details on regis- |" By the worldly standards of 
son registration fee, payable in trations and accommodations | public life, all scholars in 
advance--even for those who have appeared in the Autumn, 1984, their work are of course oddly 
already "preregistered" in newsletter. Members wishing to | virtuous. They do not make wild 


preregister should communicate 
with the Congress Office, as 
detailed previously, not with 
the ISC Secretariat. Final pro- 
gram details will appear in the 
Spring, 1985, newsletter, and 
interested members may obtain a 
copy of the program from ISC by 
April. oO 


“FANTASTIC 


ZOOLOGY” 


TO BE ADDRESSED 
IN GERMANY 


The 1985 Annual Congress of 
the German Zoological Society, 
to be held in Vienna, Austria, 
May 27-June 2, will include a 


claims, they do not cheat, they 
do not try to persuade at any 
cost, they appeal neither to 
prejudice nor to authority, they 
are often frank about their 
ignorance, their disputes are 
fairly decorous, they do not 
confuse what is being argued with 
race, politics, sex or age, they 
listen patiently to the young and 
to the old who both know 
everything. These are the 
general virtues of scholarship, 
and they are peculiarly the 
virtues of science." 


response to the previous news- 
letter notice. The $10 fee 
covers lunch, tax and tips, and 
use of the restaurant facili- 
ties; the Society is not includ- 
ing any additional fees of its 
own, and there will be no charge 
for the wine served during the 
social hour. As admittance will 
be limited to about 80 persons, 
it is strongly recommended that 
persons wishing to attend send 
in their fees as soon as_ pos-~ 
sible, together with the name(s) 
of the persons being registered. 
Members are requested not to 
attempt to preregister with the 
restaurant, with Seaworld, or 
with host Forrest Wood. Checks 
should be made out to the 
Society and mailed to the ISC 
Secretariat in Tucson. 


Jacob Bronowski 
Science and Human Values 
Hutchinson, London, 1956. 
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EVOLUTIONIST SIMPSON 


CRITICIZES CRYPTOZOOLOGY 


In early 1984, the Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society published a_ 19-page 
article by George Gaylord Simp- 
son entitled "Mammals and Cryp- 
tozoology" (Yo... T26[1]2tadae 
At age 82, Simpson, a vertebrate 
paleontologist at the University 
of Arizona, was considered the 
century's principal evolution- 
ist, having integrated Darwinian 
natural selection and genetics 
into a view of how fossils 
reveal the pace of evolution. 
He was the author of almost 800 
publications, including several 
classic books, among them The 
Major Features of Evolution, The 
Meaning of Evolution, Geography 
of Evolution, and Principles of 
Animal Taxonomy . He also 
authored the important 1945 
treatise, "The Principles of 
Classification and a Classifica- 
tion of Mammals," in the Bulle- 
tin of the American Museum of 
Natural History (Vol. 85:1-350). 


Simpson, who died _ shortly 
after “they publication’ of has 
cry ptozoology article (see 


separate note this issue), could 
certainly be considered one of 
the most influential leaders of 
the zoological establishment, 
representing, perhaps, its more 
conservative element; thus, any 
pronouncements he would make on 
cryptozoology could be expected 
to carry some weight, and have 
an impact on the discipline. 
For this reason, if no (other, 
Simpson's article may be consid- 
ered a landmark in the crypto- 
zoology literature, despite the 
fact that other knowledgeable 
persons have been severely cri- 
tical of his conclusions. 


The article begins with a 
general. review of Bernard 
Heuvelmans!' writings and defini- 
tions, mentioning the establish- 
ment of the Society, and the 
appearance of its publications. 
It then goes on to list, in tab- 
ular form, the number of mammal 
by order, discovered in 

century, which are: 


genera, 
the 


20th 


190N0-09=42; 1910-19=22; 1920- 
29=20; 1930-39=8; 1940-49=7; 
1950-59=8; 1960-69=9; 1970-79=8 
(and two for the 2-year period 


of 1980-82). Simpson notes that 
most of the new mammal genera 
discovered in this century (84 
out of 126) were discovered 
prior to 1930, indicating a gen- 
eral decline of new finds in 


recent decades, and that the 
majority belonged to only two 
orders, Chiroptera and Rodenitila . 
Simpson's point is that the 
basic premise of cryptozoology-- 
that there may still be new 
kinds of animals unknown to 
science but known to native 
peoples--is undermined by these 
figures. 


One criticism which has_ been 
made of this approach is that 
the rate of routine discoveries 
of mammals has no bearing on 
cryptozoology simply because 
they are essentially made by 
chance, whereas cryptozoology 
relies on prior knowledge of an 
animal's existence by native 
peoples or other eyewitnesses, 
and requires specifically dir- 
ected fieldwork. 


In addressing some of the 
cryptozoological discoveries 
which have occurred in this cen- 
tury, Simpson attempts to reduce 
their importance thusly: 


Catagonus (Tagua, the "fos- 
sil" peccary found surviving in 
Paraguay )--"Although the mammal- 
ogists were so late in discover- 
ing Catagonus abundantly alive 
in) he spoorily iexplored Chaco... 
thes species, is. just another, 
more localized peccary belonging 
to a family well-known to mam- 
malogisie¢s...4 2" 


Latimeria (the coelacanth 
fish)--"(Heuvelmans' statement ] 
really is mythifying a now well- 
known and living fish. Lati- 
meria is very different from any 
Devonian fish. it ws also 
different from any late Creta- 
ceous crossopterygian known from 


fossils...since the late Creta- 
ceous it had evolved consider- 
ably." 

Okapia (the okapi, depicted 


in the Society logo)--"When the 
okapi had become known to Euro- 
peans, the suggestion was made 
that it might be a species of 
Heladotherium, long known as an 


early (Miocene) giraffid. This 
is, however, incorrect. In some 
especies , Okapia is somewhat 
more like early giraffids such 
as Paleotragus, Gaudry 1861 
(late Miocene to early Plio- 
cene), but it has become dis- 
talriciw lay, different...only one 
dubious occurrence of Okapia in 


the Pleistocene is known. Thus, 
Okapia is not a survivor of a 
known fossil genus, subfamily, 
or family." 


Simpson then goes on to 
observe that "humans are the 
most inventive, deceptive, and 
gullible of all animals. Only 
those characteristics can ex- 
plain the belief of some humans 
in creationism...or in some 


cryptozoology. In 
several respects, the discussion 
and practice of cryptozoology 
sometimes, although not’ invar- 
iably, has demonstrated both 
deception and gullibility." He 
points Our, , in eCriaticizing 
Heuvelmans' first book, that the 
Nandi Bear "has been found to be 
a honey badger or ratel, Meli- 
vora capensis." (The Editor has 
been unable to determine where 
or when this was "found"--and 
Simpson provided no references. 
ft as known, however, that 
Heuvelmans himself discussed the 
ratel possibility in his book.) 


aspects of 


The 
Simpson, 


Orang Pendek, states 
"may have been a dwarf 


human or if not purely mythical 
probably a Malayan bear." He 
discusses primatologist John 
Napier's book on Bigfoot, point- 
ing out that, 10 years later, 
"no Bigfoot has been discov- 
ered." 

In his conclusions, Simpson 
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states that cryptozoology Yeti or the Sasquatch are “ex- to result from a general miscon- 
"satisfies some emotional need tremely small...that really and ception of what cryptozoology 
or perhaps some inborn ten- entirely new taxa above the actually is, and what the pur- 
dency." After further criti- level of families will be dis- poses of the Society are. 
cisms of Heuvelmans, Porshnev, covered is improbable, approach- 
and several others, Simpson ing or reaching zero as the taxa Scientific American, in its 
raises a point often cited as an are higher in the hierarchy of July, 1984, issue, published a 
argument against the concept of elassif ications." column on the Simpson article. 
eryptozoology: "...the reported The magazine summarized Simp- 
footprints and claimed sightings Despite its negative tone, son's point in a_ balanced and 
of the most discussed cryptozoo- many members of the Society have fair manner, without adding 
logical mammals are in regions expressed satisfaction that editorial comments of its’ own. 
quite thoroughly known by many someone of Simpson's stature Some of Simpson 's errors, how- 
people, including zoologists. would see fit to review the ever, carried over into this 
The Yeti is supposed to be ina Opler its is important to column. At least one Society 
region of difficult access... remember that Simpson specifi- | member has written to Scientific 
[but] every year there are expe- cally addressed the question of | American clarifying various 
ditions of competent humans into cryptozoological mammals---al- points. 
the higher parts. As for the though he also discusses’ other 
footprints and claimed sightings kinds of animals (fish and rep- Whatever the shortcomings of 
of the Sasquatch, these have tiles), so by implication his Simpson's article, it must be 
occurred in well-populated re- negative conclusions spill over | recognized that he was a_ person 
Ballons 4 44 It is simply incred- to all classes of cryptozoologi- of immense experience and know- 
bike that so many educated cal animals. Some Society mem- | ledge, derived from 50 years of 
people, including professional bers have pointed out a number | fieldwork, museum work, and 
zoologists and anthropologists, of inconsistencies and miscon- | scientific synthesis. His cri- 
should have failed to _ produce ceptions by Simpson, due partly, ticisms, in the long run, may 
any objective evidence that perhaps, to an incomplete grasp | have a beneficial effect on 
Yetis or Sasquatches do exist." of the cryptozoology literature. | cryptozoology in that they may 
Others, less charitably, propose | result in a sharpening of 
Simpson's final conclusion, that Simpson purposefully mis- | methodologies and clearer, more 
in predicting future events, is construed and misrepresented precise definitions of what 
that, "after so many futile many facts. Certainly, there | cryptozoology is concerned with. 
years, the chances of objective are a number of surprising | This may be the legacy that 
and adequate evidence for the errors in Simpson's article. | George Gaylord Simpson has left 
living zoological reality of the However, the main problems seem } us. oO 


GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON, 
1902-1984 


George Gaylord Simpson, a | II, and managed to retain during 1982). One of the last major 
noted paleontologist and evolu- | the war his famous Van Dyke writings he undertook just be- 
CaAlOniLSits, died on October 6, beard, despite strenuous objec- fore his death was a 19-page 
1984, in Tucson, Arizona. Most | tions from General George Pat- | article, "Mammals and Crypto- 
of his professional life--which | ton. His paleontological field- zoology," published in the Pro- 
resulted in almost 800 publica- | work took him mainly into the | ceedings of the American Philo- 
tions, including several books-- | southern hemisphere. Much of sophical Society in 1984 (Vol. 
was associated with the American | his work concerned mammals, but 128 faa =195).. The article 
Museum of Natural History, he was considered the 20th (which is discussed in a_ separ- 
Columbia University and Harvard | century's pioneer of synthetic ate article in this issue) is a 
University. He joined the Uni- | evolutionary theory. general review of the concept 
versity of Arizona faculty in and practice of cryptozoology, 
1967, and retired in 1982 as a Simpson's involvement with based primarily on the first 
professor emeritus. He received | cryptozoology was both marginal Heuvelmans book and the first 
numerous scientific medals, and negative. He reviewed Ber- issue of Cryptozoology. The 
awards, and honorary degrees. nard Heuvelmans! On the Track of review is negative, and predicts 

Unknown Animals in Natural His- that no new significant zoologi- 
| Dr. Simpson also served as a] tory in 1959, dismissing most of | cal discoveries will be made in 
major in U.S. Army Intelligence | the author's conclusions (see the future. oO 


in North Africa during World War | Cryptoquote, Newsletter, Winter, 
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SUSTAINING 
MEMBERS 


In response to an appeal in 
early 1984, 71 members contrib- 
uted amounts over and above the 
regular $25 membership fee, mak- 
ing them 1984 Sustaining Mem- 
bers. Such donations, which are 
tax-deductible to U.S. members 
(the IRS Tax Determination No. 
is 95-2915129), were very much 
appreciated, and they helped the 
Society through a dificult 
financial period. The lise of 
1984 Sustaining Members’ appears 
below: 


Robert Andronaco, George 
Behe, Vince Brolley, J. M. 
Buehring, Bruce and Beverly 
Burgess, Gene Carrol, Joseph 
Ciano, Loren Coleman, Blair 
Cooke, Louise Deadman, David 
Dickinson, Conrad Durrsit, Curtis 
Fuller, Russell Gebhart, Michael 
Germroth, Dan Gettinger, Gary 
Gieseke, Daniel Gilbert, David 
Gipson, Benoit Grison, Tom 
Hardy, John Heckman, Richard 
Heiden, Jim Hewkin, Arthur Howe, 
Glen Johnson, Donald Keller, 
Glen Kuban, Cory Laughlin, Paul 
LeBlond, Nicolas Le Souef, Jan 
Libourel, Frank Lynch, Roy 
Mackal, John Maliwacki, Dirk 
Mattheisen, Ralph McGheehan, 
John Mohn, Christopher Muir, 
Sharon and Steven Nevin, Aaron 
Pearl, Christopher Pepo, Cira 
Peragine, Peter Peyper, Lenny 
Picker, Howie Pine, Michael 
Playfair, Nicholas Pope, James 
Powell, Michael Pugliese, 
Michael Raynal, James Robbins, 
Ennio Scanapieco, Michael 
Shields, Michael Sieber, 
Christopher Smith, David 
Smith, Ted Straiton, Gordon 
Strasenburgh, Joe Swatek, Jean 


CRYPTOLETTERS 


To the Editor: 


The interview between 
self and Marcellin Agnagna 
increases my suspicon that the 
animal Agnagna saw waS not a 
sauropod, even if it was the 
creature the local people refer 


your- 


Sylvestre, Bob Titmus, Gavin 
Troster, Perry Edward Turner, 
Jr., Helen White, Thomas 
Wilkinson, Forrest Wood, Joseph 
Zarzynski and Pat Meaney. 


In addition, several members 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to become Benefactors, 
which requires a minimum one- 
time payment of $1,000. Benefac- 
tors are automatic life members. 
To date, the Society has 
received the generous support of 
Che following Benefactors: 
Robert C. Dorion (Guatemala), 
Michael T. Martin (U.S.A.), Gale 
Je Raymond (USS.A.), Kurt. Von 
Nieda (U.S.A.), and Ned Winn 
(Switzerland). Oo 


MEMBERSHIP 
RENEWAL 
INFORMATION 


Membership renewals for 1985 
may be paid upon receipt of this 
newsletter--the 1984 journal has 
been further delayed, but should 
be mailed out in late March or 
early April (members outside of 
the United States are reminded 
that theirs will be sent by sur- 
face mail). Membership dues 
remain at US$25. 


newsletter contains a 
envelope to 
dues. 


Maas 
renewal/return 
facilitate payment of 
Simply peel your address’ label 
off the newsletter (or off the 
manila envelope, for those out- 
side the United States), affix 
it wo) the designated spot on the 
return envelope, and return with 
your check or money order. The 
journal has a similar envelope, 
which is used by Allen Press as 
the mailer (no peel-off is 
to as Mokele-Mbembe. The dis- 
tance at which the animal was 
sighted, the excitement of the 
moment, the shallowness of the 
lake in relation to the few 
Sightings and alleged size of 
Mokele-Mbembe, all suggest that 
Agnagna can hardly be sure of 
the exact nature of the animal 
he claims to be Mokele-Mbembe, 


10 
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necessary). 


The following renewal proce- 
dures are in force: All members 
renewing by check or money order 
to the ISC Secretariat (Tucson) 
must do so using U.S. currency. 
The only exception is for per- 
sons residing in Canada, who. may 
send payments in Canadian dol- 
lars provided that the exact 
exchange rate applicable at the 
time is used. Persons in 
Europe, North Africa, or the 
Middle East may send their US$ 
payments to the new ISC Secre- 
tariat for Europe if they 
prefer. The address is: rg) 
chemin de Trembley, 1197 
Prangins, Switzerland. Members 
in the United Kingdom may now 
also pay their dues (or buy back 
issues) in pounds’ sterling to 
the Secretariat for Europe, or 
directly to the Society's ster- 
ling account in London: Midland 
Bank, Knightsbridge Branch, 202 
Sloane St., London SW1X 9QRG, 
tel: (01) 821-1344 (Account No. 
91119095). Membership dues’ in 
pounds sterling are 625. Depo- 
sitors should indicate the pur- 
pose of the payment. (Sterling 
payments’ should not be made to 
the Secretariat in Tucson.) 


Prompt renewals are requested 


administrative time 
Donations are also 
very welcome, particularly as 
membership dues have- remained 
constant since the founding of 
the Society in 1982. The Soci- 
ety remains in a tight financial 
situation. Total paid member- 
ships at the end of 1984 were 
about 600, with an additional 
200 members’ who did not’ renew 
from 1982 and 1983. It is esti- 
mated that 1,000 paying members 
are needed to make the Society 
fully self-supporting. a) 


to reduce 
and costs. 


and cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that it represents an 
animal unknown to science other 
than a sauropod (such as an 
unknown swimming reptile or 
giant turtle). 


that the animal 
turtle, but 
no evidence to 


He insists 
was not ae giant 
gives absolutely 
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out this possi bi lity... 
everything in his 
only supports this 
possibility. All he saw of the 
animal was its head, neck, and 
back, and these he described as 
basically reptilian. In case 
anyone forgot, aturtle is a 
reptile. Even if Tt did “noe 
look exactly like the enormous 
turtle he saw earlier, we must 
consider the distance involved 
and the possibility that more 
than one species of the large 
turtle might inhabit the lake. 
Also, since much of the animal 
was submerged, Agnagna could not 
be sure whether the animal had 
flippers or feet, or whether the 
wide back was really a= shell. 


rule 
Indeed, 
descriptions 


In the interview, Agnagna 
wisely declined to flatly state 
that he felt the animal was a 
sauropod, and he admitted that 
he could not give a complete 
description of the animal be- 
cause of the distance involved. 
Yet in his Field Report in Cryp- 
tozoology (Vol. 2:103-112), he 
flatly stated the animal he saw 
was a sauropod. And in the 
interview he flatly denied the 
possibility of the alternative 
animal forms that were suggest- 
ed, thus again implying that the 
sauropod explanation was’ the 
only plausible one. 


Although Agnagna seems eager 
to dismiss all possible explana- 
tions for his sighting other 
than -that the creature was a 
sauropod, the alternative possi- 
bilities have not been adequate- 
ly” ‘ruled sout - In a field such 
as cryptozoology, which is 
already struggling to maintain 
credibility as a valid scienti- 
fie discipline, jwe must "be extra 
careful to weigh all evidence 
carefully, explore alternative 
explanations openly, and refrain 
from making premature conclu- 
sions. Better caution now than 
embarrassment later. 


Glen J. Kuban 
Parma’, Onio, USS A. 

Mr. Kuban makes similar cri- 
ticisms in a Comment to appear 
in Vol. 3 of Cryptozoology. Mr. 


Agnagna's Response will 
in the same issue. 


appear 


--Editor 
To the Editor: 


As a student of the hearing 
sciences with a special interest 
in evolutionary sensory biology, 
I would like to comment on Mar- 
cellin Agnagna's account of his 
sighting of Mokele-Mbembe. He 
states that when he approached 
the creature to adistance of 
approximately 700 feet the ani- 
mal moved its head around "as if 
to determine the source of the 
noise." The scientific litera- 
ture suggests that such a reac- 
tion by a sauropod would not 
eceun'’. 

On the basis of fossil evi- 
dence it would appear that most 
of the ancestral reptiles had 
massive stapes, with a relative- 
ly low aerial ratio. Therefore, 
the sensitivity of their audi- 
tory systems would, at best, be 
limited to fairly intense vibra- 
tions of the substrate in the 
immediate vicinity--vibrations 
such as would be produced by a 
large archosaur on solid ground. 
(Te was selective pressures 
later placed on the early mam- 
mals--or their reptilian pro- 
genitors--which gave rise, ina 
series of stages, to the highly 
sensitive mammalian middle ear). 


Based on these facts, one 
could conclude that Agnagna's 
sighting was not a true sight- 
ing. Or that a creature _ had 
been sighted but it probably was 
not a survivor from the Meso- 
ZOOL . 


There is a third possibility 
--suggested to me by the Editor 
himself in a phone conversation. 
The animal may not have reacted 
to sound at all. Rather, 
Mokele-Mbembe may have reacted 
to they excited movements of 
observers seeing what few people 
on earth have ever seen--a liv- 
ing dinosaur. This explanation 
is' a plausible ome, “as ~“vassilon 
had been exploited with a 
moderate degree of success_ by 
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the reptiles. Hopefully, this 
explanation is the correct one. 


Dan Gettinger 
Hewlett, New York, U.S.A. 


To the Editor: 


Readers may be interested in 
knowing about a new approach to 
finding the physical remains of 
a Sasquatch (Bigfoot). i: is 
volves using an infrared (I-R) 
imager to locate a dead body by 
sensing the heat of its decompo- 
sition. 


The procedure presupposes 
that I am correct in judging the 
most probable locations for nor- 
mal deaths, and that the ailing 
Sasquatches did not conceal 
themselves in any more than a 
moderate cover of natural vege- 
tation. The search is also 
limited to areas of severe win- 
ters, where the animals are fro- 
zen until spring thaw. At such 
time, there would be only about 
a month before decomposition is 
completed. Accordingly, my 
search will be limited to the 
month of April. 


if have acquired an I-R 
imager. Since its most effec- 
tive use involves viewing from 
above, a helicopter is ‘the 
obvious practical choice of 
vehicles (in addition, it can 
hover for careful viewing). 
Ground searches would follow up 
promising sites. 


The 


major remaining problem 
is to acquire the use of a heli- 


COPUEr - Renting one is_ too 
costly. Any thoughts or offers 
along this line from the member- 
ship would be appreciated. 


Film coverage of this kind of 
search would be valuable--espe- 
cially if it were to. succeed. 
Public reaction would also be 
favorable, as it would not in- 
volve killing a specimen. 


Grover S. Krantz 

Department of Anthropology 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington, U.S.A. 
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CRYPTOQUOTE 


Somehow these Sic OiwilSShs . 1 
lingered in [my] memory, and 
were revived at the time Stanley 
published his account of the 
Emin Pasha expedition, In Dark- 
est Africa. A note in the 
appendix to the book states that 
the Kongo dwarfs knew an animal 
of ass-like appearance which 
existed in their forests.... IL 
determined to make further 
inquiries on the subject when- 
ever fate should lead me in the 
direction of the 
forest. Fate was very kind to 
me in the matter.... Provided 
with guides, I entered the awful 
depths of the Kongo forest with 
my expedition. For several days 
we searched for the okapi, but 
WO AVE MES 6 o The atmosphere of 
the forest was almost unbreath- 
able with its Turkish-bath heat, 
its reeking moisture, and its 
powerful smell of decaying, rot- 
ting vegetation. We seemed, in 
fact, to be transported back to 
Miocene times.... Severe attacks 
of fever prostrated [us], and we 
were obliged to give up the 
search.... Seeing my disappoint- 
ment, the Belgian officers very 


great Kongo 


kindly promised to use their 
best. effiorts to procure me a 
perfect skin of the okapi. Some 
months afterwards, the promise 
was kept by Mr. Karl Erikson, a 
Swedish officer...who obtained 

«cs the body of a recently 
killed okapi.... This same for- 
est, I believe, conceals other 
wonders...not yet brought to 
light. 


Sir Harry H. Johnston 
(From: "The Okapi: The 
Newly Discovered Beast 
Livang. im Central Africa 
Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the SQnith- 
sonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 1902) 


WOOD’S 
ANIMAL FACTS 


The largest carnivorous fish 
...is the comparatively rare 
great white shark (Carcharodon 
carcharias)...which ranges’ from 
tropical waters to cool, temper- 
ate ZONe's\. Adult specimens 
(females are larger than males) 
average 14-15 feet (4 .3-4.6 
meters) in length and generally 
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scale between 1,150 pounds (522 
kilograms) and 1,700 pounds (771 


kilograms). ae 2 ln November, 
1932, a 26-foot (9.6-meter) 
great white shark was found 
trapped in a herring weir at 
Harbour de _ Loutre, Campobello 


Island, New Brunswick, Canada... 

In 1977, a great white shark 
measuring an estimated 31 feet 
(9.5 meters) in length was seen 
on several occasions by [Cali- 
fornia] sword fishermen, and by 
the prlot fof their spotter 
plane... [They] did not attempt 
to harpoon it... . In May, 1978, 
an enormous individual swam into 
the harbour of San Miguel 
[Azores], and made a general 
nuisance of itself for over’ an 
hour before a well-aimed lance 
thrust through the gills’ ended 
ates) lahe.. ... Trevor Housby, the 
well-known European big-game 
fishing consultant..-happened to 
DEN OmMeSemt.... . The man-eater 
measured an astonishing 29 feet, 
6 inches (9 meters) in straight- 
line length... 

The Guinness Book of 
Animal Facts and Feats, by 


Gerald L. Wood. Guinness 
Superlatives, Ltd., En- 
field, England, Third 
Bdation, 1982. 
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